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COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 

ptember  L4-16 Entrance  Examinations 

I.   Monday    .  ....    All   Departments  Open 

tember  17,  Thursday Opening  Convocation 

September  18,  Friday    Class  Work  Begins 

November  26,  Wednesday,   1  p.  m.,  to  November  30, 

Monday,  s  a.  m .   Thanksgiving  Holidays 

December  B,   Tuesday.  .Semi-annual   Meeting  of  the  Curators 
December  23,  Wednesday,  at    1  p.  m.,  to      \       Christmas 

1909     January  5,  Tuesday,  at  8  a.  m Holidays 

January  25-30  Mid-Year  Examinations 

February  1-3   Entrance  Examinations 

February   1.  Monday Second   Semester  Begins 

April  1   Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Curators 

May    :M-29    Final   Examinations 

May  29,  Saturday  Stephens  Medal  Contest 

May  30,   Sunday    Baccalaureate   Sermon 

May  31,  Monday   Class  Day 

dune  1,  Tuesday   Alumni  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day 

June  2,  Wednesday Annual  Meeting  of  the  Curators 

.lune  2,  Wednesday   Commencement  Day 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  BChedule  Of  hours  and  days  upon  which  the  classes  meet 
may  be  obtained  at  any  time  after  August  1,  1908,  by  addressing 
the  university  Publisher. 

For  catalogue  of  the  University  and  for  special  circulars  of  the 
Graduate  Department,  Aeaflemic  Department,  Teachers  College, 
College  ef  Agriculture,  Department  of  Law,  Department  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Engineering,  and  Summer  session,  also,  address  Merrill  E. 

y    Publisher,    Columbia,    Missouri. 
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OFFICERS  OF    INSTRUCTION    AND   ADMINISTRATION. 

RICHARD  HENRY  JESSE,   LL.   D., 

President  of  the  University  (until  July  1,  1908). 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University  (after  July  1,  1908). 

WALTER  WILLIAMS,  LL.  D., 

Dean  of  the  School  and  Professor  of  the  History  and  Principles 
of  Journalism. 


Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

CHARLES  G.  ROSS,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Journalism. 

EDWARD  ARCHIBALD  ALLEN,  Litt.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

JOHN  DAVISON  LAWSON,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Newspaper  Jurisprudence. 

ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  a.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  History. 

JONAS  VILES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  American  History. 

JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  Jr.,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  Illustrative  Art. 

MURRAY  SHIPLEY  WILDMAN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

THOMAS  .1AMES  RILEY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  a.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

WARREN  HENRY  ORR, 

Student  Assistant  in  Newspaper  Making. 

ERNEST  ROPER  EVANS, 

Student  Assistant  in  Newspaper  Making. 


*To  be   appointed   before   September   1,   1908. 
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GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Department  (School)  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
ourl  at  Columbia  is  a  professional  school  for  Journalism,  co-or- 
dinate, with  the  Departments  of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Agri- 
culture and  Education.  It  affords  professional  training  in  jour- 
nalism, [ta  distinctive  feature  consists  in  the  professional  courses 
in  the  history  and  principles  of  journalism,  theory  and  practice  of 
journalism,  newspaper  administration,  etc.,  outlined  below.  In  ad- 
dition, all  work  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  is  open 
to  students  and  courses  there  may  be  elected  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Jour- 
nalism. 

Laboratory  of  Journalism. 

In  order  to  supplement  its  class  room  instruction  in  the  aims, 
principles  and  methods  of  journalism  and  to  cultivate  skill  and 
resource  in  meeting  the  actual  problems  or  newspaper  administra- 
tion and  work,  this  school  will  establish,  in  September,  1908,  a 
dany  newspaper,  the  University  Missourian,  to  be  issued  during  the 
school  year.  Work  on  the  newspaper,  by  an  organized  staff  se- 
lected from  the  students  enrolled,  will  be  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

Degree. 

The  School  of  Journalism  confers  one  undergraduate  degree,  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  in  Journalism. 

Requirements    for   Graduation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.) 
in    Journalism,    the   student    must    fulfill    the    following   conditions: 

1.  He  must,  be  regularly  admitted   to  the  Department. 

2.  (!<•  must  complete  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  course  - 
•  i    hours  of   JOnglish.   6   hours   of   History   and    1 2    hours  of  the  other 

Social  Science*  (Economics,  Sociology,  Political  Science) — 6  hours 
of  Physical  or  Biological  Science  (Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy.  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology)  (i  hours  of 
Modern  Languaget  and  6  hours  of  Mathematics  or  Logic  or  Psy- 
chology 
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rinse  requirements  may  be  in  part  waived  on  condition  that 
the  units  presented  by  the  student  for  admission  show,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  given  subject. 
Such  exemptions  do  not  excuse  from  the  requirement  of  total  hours 
stated  below. 

3.  He  must  complete  work  in  Journalism  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-four  (24)  hours.  The  greater  portion  of  this  work  should 
be  taken  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

4.  The  total  requirement  for  graduation  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)   hours. 

Elective  Work. 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Dean.  In  general,  any  study  in  the  University  which 
will  tend  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient  journalist  may  be 
elected,  but  no  study  may  be  chosen  at  random.  No  student  may 
take  more  than  16  nor  less  than  12  hours  a  week,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Dean. 

Special   Students. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  are  counted  regular 
students  in  the  school.  In  addition  to  these,  persons  of  mature  years 
— over  21  years — and  other  proper  qualifications  are  admitted,  who 
wish,  without  reference  to  the  degree,  to  make  a  study  of  Journal- 
ism. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

The  University  offers  annually  a  number  of  University  fellow- 
ships yielding  stipends  of  $250  and  University  scholarships  with 
stipends  of  $150.  Scholars  and  Fellows  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  library  and  incidental  fees. 

The  Library. 

The  University  library  contains  about  85,000  bound  volumes  and 
20,000  pamphlets.  In  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  University 
Library  students  have  access  to  the  library  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Missouri,  which  contains  about  40,000  volumes. 

Fees  and   Expenses. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  Students  are  required  to  pay 
a  library  and  incidental  fee  of  $5. 

The  necessary  living  expenses  of  students  in  Columbia  range 
from  $3  to  $5  a  week. 
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THE   LOCATION    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Includes  the  following  departments 
or  colleges:  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Teachers  College, 
College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Mines  (at 
Rolls.),  Department  of  Law,  Department  of  Medicine,  Department 
of  Journalism,  and  Graduate  Department. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  offers  instruction  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemis- 
try, Classical  Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Art,  Economics,  Edu- 
cation, Elocution,  English,  Freehand  Drawing,  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. Germanic  Languages,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy.  Experimental  Psychology,  Public  Law,  Romance 
Languages,  Sociology,  and  Zoology. 

The  buildings  at  Columbia  are  twenty-three  in  number,  and  to- 
gether with  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  equipment  are  valued 
at  about  $2,000,000. 

The  University  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  State  in  Colum- 
bia, a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  half  way  between 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

It  is  conveniently  reached  from  the  east,  north  and  west  by  the 
Wabash  Railroad  and  connecting  lines.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railroad  affords  a  direct  route  to  Columbia  to  persons  living 
on  that  line  and  to  those  living  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  and  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroads. 

The  surrounding  country  is  elevated,  well  drained  and  diversi- 
fied. It  is  a  limestone  region,  remarkable  for  its  healthfulness. 
The  University  campus  includes  32  acres  of  undulating  ground  in 
the  southern  part  of  town.  The  Experiment  Farm  lies  one  square 
south  of  the  campus,  and  comprises  648  acres.  The  Horticultural 
Grounds  (a  part  of  the  Farm)  are  one  square  east  of  the  campus 
and  include  about  30  acres. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  o  attached,  thus 
4a,  6a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a 
number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus  4b,  6b,  are  given  the  second 
semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a  number  are  continuous 
courses  and  are  given  both  semesters.  Capital  letters  attached  to  the 
/lumber  of  a  course  have  no  reference  to  semester  or  session. 
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journalism. 

Professor  Williams;  Professor  ;  Mr.  Ross. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  This  course  is  designed 
to  present  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  newspaper  making, 
of  journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  meaning 
and  aims  of  journalism  and  its  fundamental  principles.  Three 
times  a  week.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Williams. 

2.  Newspaper  Making.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  setting  forth, 
in  practice  upon  the  daily  newspaper,  journalistic  work  in  all 
departments.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Williams;  Professor ;  Mr.  Ross. 

3a.  Newspaper  Administration.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
conduct  of  newspapers  from  the  viewpoint  of  editorial  direction 
and  control.  Three  times  a  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Pro- 
fessor   . 

3b.  Magazine  and  Class  Journalism.  This  is  the  study  of  the 
making  of  magazines,  of  technical,  trade  and  class  journalism. 
Three  times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor . 

4a.  Comparative  Journalism.  A  study  of  journalistic  conditions 
in  all  countries  with  comparison  with  conditions  existing  in  the 
United  States.  Two  hours  a  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Pro- 
fessor   . 

5b.  Newspaper  Publishing.  The  business  side  of  journalism,  in- 
cluding discussion  of  advertising  and  circulation.  Three  times  a 
week.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  . 

6b.  Newspaper  Jurisprudence.  A  study  of  laws  that  relate  to 
newspaper  publication,  particularly  the  laws  relating  to  libel. 
Two  times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Lawson. 

7.  News-Gathering.  This  course  considers  the  methods  of  getting 
the  news,  by  individual  effort,  by  press  associations,  etc.,  and 
discusses  the  relative  value  of  news  and  its  treatment.  Three 
times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor . 

8a.  Correspondence.  This  is  a  study  of  the  special  feature  in  news- 
paper work,  war  and  other  special  correspondence  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  telegraph.  Three  times  a  week.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.      . 

8b.  Office  Equipment,  This  course  considers  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  newspaper  office,  type,  presses,  etc.  Two  times  a  week. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    . 
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ECONOMICS. 
Professor   Davenport;   Assistant  Professor  Wii.dman;    Mr.  Putnam. 

ly  all   important  issues  of  the  day  involve  in  some  degree 
the    material   prosperity   and   the  business  relations   of  the   citizen. 
The    correct    solution    of    modern    problems    can    only    be    secured 
through  the  aid  of  an  enlightened  public  press.     Any  program  of 
studies    intended    to    train    the   writers   who    in   turn    make    public 
opinion  can  not  fail  to  take  account  of  the  facts  of  our  economic 
life,  the  conditions  which  make  for  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
wealth  and  the  principles  which  promote  justice  in  its  distribution. 
Students   in   journalism  are  required   to   take  twelve  hours   of 
Economics  Course  1,  which  is  prerequisite  to  nearly  all  others,  may 
be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  can  not  be  taken  later  than 
the    Junior    year.     Other   courses    in   this   department    are    elective 
and  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  special  work  which  the 
student  has  in  view  and  only  after  consultation  with  the  Dean. 
For  other  courses  see  University  Catalogue. 
For  Undergraduates. 
1.      General  Economics.     This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  all  others  offered  in  this  department  except  2b,  3a  and 
3b.     Its  purpose  is     to    give  students    a    broad  grasp    of    the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  a  general  knowledge  of 
its  scope  and  method,  a  brief  survey  of  economic  history  and  of 
the   development  of  scientific   thought  on   this   subject.      Three 
hour$  credit  each  semester. 
2b.    Agricultural    Economics.      A- study  of  those  principles  of  Eco- 
nomic  Science  which  are  particularly  concerned  with  Agricul- 
ture and  the  business  relations  of  the  farmer.    In  so  far  as  possi- 
ble  in   the  time  allowed,   attention   will   be  given  to   markets, 
banks,   transportation,  tariffs,  and  such  other  institutions  and 
conditions  as  affect  this  industry.     Open  to  students  who   have 
taken  course  l.    Two  hours  credit. 

8a,  Economic  History.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  the 
student  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  conditions  of  economic 
life  and  activity  as  the  time  alloted  will  permit  After  a  brief 
■  the  Industrial  Revolution  Id  England  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  greater  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
dustrla]  development  of  the  United  States.     Two  hours  credit. 

::b.     Economic   Geography.      This  course   presents  a  study  of  those 

raphlcal  facte  touching  commerce  and  industry  which  are 
thought  to  be  most  significant  Commercial  phenomena  are 
treated  ae  the  effect  of  conditions  that  determine  the  character 
and  quantity  of  trade.    Not  only  geographical,  but  institutional 
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influences  such  as  inventions,  methods  of  transportation  and  in- 
dustrial processes  are  made  prominent.     Two  hours  credit. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

4a.  Science  of  Finance.  While  this  course  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  principles  of  taxation,  such  problems  as  those  of  public' 
expenditures,  budgetary  practice,  and  the  proper  relations  of 
the  State  to  industry  and  trade  are  also  involved.  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  1  in  Economics,  and 
should  be  followed  by  course  9b  in  Political  Science,  and  9  in 
this  department.     Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  Money,  and  the  scientific  principles  in- 
volved in  Monetary  Theory.  The  purpose  will  be  to  form  cor- 
rect notions  regarding  the  nature  and  importance  of  a  proper 
standard  of  value  and  system  of  currency.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Banking  and  Credit  will  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  banking  systems  and  methods  of  leading  nations.  Two 
hours  credit  each  semester. 

6b.  Economics  of  Transportation.  A  history  of  the  development  of 
transportation  agencies,  and  a  study  of  the  principles  of  rate- 
making  and  rate-regulation.     Two  hours  credit. 

7b.  Industrial  Organization.  This  course  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  nature  and  development  oi  the  modern  industrial  corpora- 
tion. Attention  will  be  directed  to  problems  of  organization  and 
management,  the  relations  of  stock-holders,  bond-holders  and 
patrons.     Two  hours  credit. 

8a.  Insurance.  The  history  and  general  principles  of  insurance,  the 
different  forms  of  personal  and  property  insurance,  and  the 
main  problems  connected  with  each.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

8b.  The  Tariff.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
course  1  or  2a,  but  students  are  advised  to  take  3b  also  by  way 
of  further  preparation.     Credit  to   be  arranged. 

9.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  This  course  presents 
a  study  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  organization  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Various  phases  of  our  financial  practice  will  be  ex- 
amined and  criticised.  The  course  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  students  who  have  done  the  work  of  courses  4a 
and  5.     Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

10b.  Problems  of  Labor.  This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  and  interests  of  wage  earners,  such  as  the  organi- 
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x.ation  and  policies  of  trade-unions,  employers'  associations,  arbi- 
tration, profit-sharing,  factory  acts  and  other  forms  of  labor 
legislation.     Three  hours  credit. 

lib.  Advanced  Economic  Theory.  The  principal  work  of  this  course 
is  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  prominent  economists 
from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  with  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  true  theory  of  value.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

12.  Seminary.  Economic  History  of  Missouri.  Open  to  graduates 
and  to  others  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Instructor  are  fitted 
for  the  work  of  original  investigation.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Allen;  Dr.  Ramsey. 
Fundamental  to  the  journalist  in  an  English-speaking  country 
is  knowledge  of  English,  skill  in  English  composition  and  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature.  Any  course  offered  in  English  will 
be  found  of  value  to  the  student  preparing  for  journalism.  The 
courses  outlined  below  are  primarily  for  students  in  journalism. 
For  other  courses  see  University  catalogue. 

1.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  prac- 
tice in  construction  and  the  kinds  of  composition.  Lectures, 
exercises  and  themes;  class-room  study  of  literature  illustrative 
of  Description,  Narration,  Exposition,  Argumentation  and  Per- 
suasion.    Three  times  a  week.     Dr.  Ramsey. 

2.  English  Literature.  A  general  view  of  English  literature,  with 
intensive  study  and  interpretation  of  some  of  the  works  of  a 
few  representative  authors,  with  assignments  for  outside  read- 
ing. The  course  will  aim  at  appreciation  of  literary  style  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  literary  sense,  besides  general  culture. 
Three  times  a  week.     Professor  Allen. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Then  holme;    Professor  Viles;    Dr.  Eckiiardt;   Dr. 
Stephens. 

As  history  is  understood  and  taught  to-day  it  embraces  many 
lldes  of  human  progress  and  activity  concerning  which  journalists 
Should  be  Informed.  The  history  of  European  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, the  political  and  governmental  changes  Of  modern  times, 
American  social,  political,  and  governmental  development,  the  his- 
tory of  modern  colonization,  and  of  European  and  American  diplo- 
macy all   furnish   valuable   information  and  cultural  training  to  the 
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student  of  Journalism.  In  such  fields  attention  is  necessarily  di- 
rected to  material  that  has  formed  and  will  continue  to  form  the 
more  serious  and  permanenu  content  of  journalism.  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  background  to  modern  life  in  its  various  as- 
pects is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  possible  correctives  to  hasty 

-egard  to  affairs  of  to-day.     Of 

^f  History  the  following  have 

>  jc)  tent   and   purpose  the   best 
ies  of  European  and  Ameri- 
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Modern  European  History.  The  political,  social,  and  institu- 
tional history  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  Thirty  Years 
War  to  the  present  time  with  special  attention  to  the  age  of 
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/.at ion  and  policies  of  trade-unions,  employers'  associations,  arbi- 
tration, profit-sharing,  factory  acts  and  other  forms  of  labor 
legislation.     Three  hours  credit. 

lib.  Advanced  Economic  Theory.    The  principal  work  of  this  course 
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American  social,  political,  and  governmental  development,  the  his- 
tory of  modem  colonisation,  and  Of  European  and  American  diplo- 
macy all    furnish    valuable   Information   and   cultural    training   to  the 
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student  of  Journalism.  In  such  fields  attention  is  necessarily  di- 
rected to  material  that  has  formed  and  will  continue  to  form  the 
more  serious  and  permanent  content  of  journalism.  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  background  to  modern  life  in  its  various  as- 
pects is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  possible  correctives  to  hasty- 
judgment  and  false  perspective  in  regard  to  affairs  of  to-day.  Of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  aepartment  of  History  the  following  have 
been  selected  as  offering  in  their  content  and  purpose  the  best 
preparation  for  journalism  along  the  lines  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can history. 

In  electing  these  courses  students  are  advised  to  begin  with 
either  the  general  course  in  European  History  or  the  more  advanced 
Modern  European  course.  After  one  or  other  of  these  has  been 
taken  the  more  advanced  courses  can  be  elected. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  European  History.  An  introductory  course  in  which  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  medieval  and  modern  periods  will  be 
dealt  with  in  as  broad  and  comprehensive  a  manner  as  is  con- 
sistent with  thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  definiteness  of 
outline.  The  work  while  more  advanced  and  difficult  than  any 
high  school  course  does  not  necessarily  require  previous  prep- 
aration by  the  student  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  though 
some  such  preparation  will  be  helpful  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  Ancient  History  is  taken  for  granted.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  survey  of  important  events  of  political  history  time  will 
be  spent  on  the  institutional,  cultural,  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  European  developments.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  aims  and  methods  of  historical  study,  to  the  significance 
and  importance  of  great  movements,  and  to  the  essential  unity 
and  continuity  of  European  History  since  the  coming  in  to  Eu- 
rope of  the  German  races.  The  course  will  be  conducted  by 
means  of  informal  discussions,  occasional  written  quizzes,  and  a 
final  examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Students  should 
possess  Trenholme's  "Syllabus  of  the  History  of  Western  Eu- 
rope," Robinson's  "History  of  Western  Europe,"  and  "Read- 
ings in  European  History"  (Abridged  Ed.)  In  the  second  se- 
mester this  course  will  be  given  as  a  five  hour  course,  complete 
in  itself,  for  the  accommodation  of  new  students.  Three  hours 
credit  each  semester.    Professor  Trenholme. 

or 
4.    Modern    European   History.     The  political,  social,  and  institu- 
tional   history   of  Continental   Europe   from    the   Thirty   Years 
War  to  the  present  time  with  special  attention  to  the  age  of 
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Louis  XIV,  the  rise  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  benevolent  despot- 
ism, the  causes,  events,  and  results  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Napoleonic  era,  and  the  development  of  nationality  and  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasis 
will  be  laid  on  the  larger  political,  governmental,  and  social 
questions  of  receat  European  history  and  students  will  be  as- 
signed special  reports  on  important  topics  from  time  to  time. 
This  course  is  strongly  recommended  to  students  of  journalism 
and  to  those  specializing  in  the  political  and  social  sciences. 
It  will  be  based  on  Robinson  and  Beard,  "The  Development  of 
Modern  Europe"  and  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  outlines, 
lectures,  informal  discussions,  oral  reports  and  written  tests. 
Only  those  well  prepared  in  general  European  History  can  be 
admitted  to  this  course.  Two  sections.  Three  hours  credit  each 
ester.     Dr.  Eckhabdt. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

11.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  course  on  the  political  and 
narrative  history  of  the  United  States  since  1763,  dealing  with 
the  American  Revolution,  the  formation  of  the  Union,  the  de- 
velopment of  parties  and  political  ideals,  territorial  expansion, 
the  slavery  question,  foreign  relations,  and  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  nation.  This  course  is  designed  for  well  pre- 
pared students  who  desire  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  not  open  for  full  credit  to  students  who  have  taken 
History  3.     Three  hours  credit  each  semester.    Professor  Viles. 

13b.  Modern  England.  The  political  and  constitutional  history  of 
England  since  1G88.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rise 
of  parties,  to  the  development  of  cabinet  government,  and  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform  in  the  nineteenth  century.  No  text-book  will 
be  used,  but  there  will  be  assigned  reading  and  weekly  written 
lides  oral  quizzes  and  discussions.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor   Ti:i.\  BGLME. 

Ma.  History  of  the  West.  A  course  in  advanced  American  History 
dealing  with  the  growth  of  the  west  in  political  and  economic 
Importance  Especial  attention  will  ho  given  to  the  history  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  such  topics  will  be  treated  as  the 
es  and  history  of  the  westward  migration,  frontier  life  and 
[deals,  the  development  of  territorial  and  state  governments, 
public  lands  and  public  Improvements,  racial  elements  in  the 
population,  and  the  reaction  of  the  middle  west  on  national  pol- 
ities and  history.  This  course  will  he  conducted  by  means  of 
lectures  and  topical  discussions  based  on  assigned  readings. 
■  //'/.    Professor  Veles. 
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15b.  History  of  Missouri.  After  a  brief  survey  of  French  explora- 
tion and  colonization  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  of  the  Spanish 
regime,  and  the  early  settlements,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
its  causes  will  be  taken  up  in  more  detail.  The  primary  aim  of 
the  course,  however,  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Missouri  since  1803,  of  the  progress  of  settlement,  and  of 
the  political  and  narrative  history.  Every  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare  several  reports.  This  course  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  in  American  History.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Viles. 

16a.  History  of  Modern  Colonization.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
will  be  to  trace  in  outline  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  in  other  continents.  The  character 
and  purposes  of  the  colonial  policies  of  these  nations,  and  the 
narrative  history  of  the  more  important  colonies  in  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  will  be  dealt  with.  Two  or  three  hours  credit. 
Dr.  Eckhardt. 

22a.  American  Social  History:  Colonial  Period.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  American  Society  from  the  first  settlements  to 
the  Revolution.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes 
of  colonization,  the  life  and  customs  of  the  colonists,  religion 
and  the  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the  people.  Two 
or  three  hours  credit.     Professor  Viles. 

23b.  American  Social  History;  National  Period.  A  continuation  of 
History  22a.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  frontier,  free  and  slave  labor  and  their  in- 
fluence on  social  organization,  effects  of  improvements  in  trans- 
portation and  machinery,  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
the  influence  of  the  modern  newspaper.  Two  or  three  hours 
credit.     Dr.    Stephens. 

24a.  The  Culture  and  Civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  course 
dealing  with  the  history  and  development  of  culture  and  civili- 
zation among  the  German  nations  of  Europe  and  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  old  Roman  Empire  during  the  medieval  period. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  educational,  literary,  social, 
and  religious  aspects  of  the  age.  This  course  logically  precedes 
z5b.    Two  or  three  hours  credit.    Professor  Trenholme. 

25b.  The  Culture  and  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance.  A  course 
dealing  with  the  rise  of  Italian  Humanism  and  the  spread  of  the 
Renaissance  throughout  Europe  generally.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  literature,  religion,  society,  and  art  of  the 
period.  Symond's  Short  History  of  the  Renaissance  and  Van- 
Dyke's  Age  of  the  Renaissance  are  recommended  as  hand  books 
for  students.    Two  or  three  hours  credit.   Professor  Trenholme. 
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28a.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution to  the  present  time.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  relations  with  France  and  England  during  the  formative 
period,  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  subsequent  development, 
to  relations  with  the  Latin-American  states,  and  to  questions 
connected  with  the  Civil  War  and  the  expansion  following  the 
Spanish-American  struggle.     Three  hours  credit.    Dr.  Stephens. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    ART. 

Assistant  Professor  Ankeney  (in  charge). 
These  courses  are  specially  designed  for  training  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  illustration.     For  other  courses  see  University  Cata- 
logue. 

la.  Reproduction.  A  general  course  intended  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  illustrative  art  as  developed  under  modern 
reproduction  processes.  No  actual  work  in  drawing  will  be 
given  but  the  laboratory  method  will  be  used  to  develop  an 
acquaintance  with  the  qualities  entering  into  the  art  side  of 
modern  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a  survey  of  the  histor- 
ical development  of  illustration.  Lectures  and  exercises,  not 
readings  and  recitations.  Twice  a  week.  This  course  only 
counts  one  hour  toward  graduation  for  those  students  making 
Illustrative  Art  a  major.     (2.) 

2.  Representation.  An  introductory  course  giving  a  general  sur- 
vey of  delineation.  The  principles  and  theories  are  presented 
in  lectures  with  some  collateral  reading.  Practice  in  drawing 
with  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash,  and  in  painting  with  water 
colors.  Three  times  a  week — two  lectures  with  home  work  and 
one  laboratory  period.     (3.) 

3.  Design.  The  theory  of  design;  design  as  fundamental  to  fine 
arts  (architecture,  painting,  sculpture)  and  crafts;  the  princi- 
ples and  bases;  evolution  in  design.  Lectures,  reading,  study 
of  examples;    original  exercises.      (3.) 

:>.  Construction.  Consideration  of  past  and  present  usage  in  the 
artistic  structure  of  the  human  figure.  Lectures,  study  of  exam- 
ples and  reading.  Drawing  and  modeling  from  casts  and  life. 
A  five-hour  course  with  one  lecture,  four  drawing  laboratory 
periods  of  two  hours  each,  one  composition  and  one  sketch  lab- 
oratory. The  department  maintains  a  sketch  club  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  7 -'.),  and  students  in  courses  5  and  7  may  offer  this 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  sketch  laboratory  period.  Subjects  for 
composition  are  assigned  twice  each  month.     (5.) 
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6.  Illustration.  Class  work  from  draped  models.  Pen  and  ink, 
wash  and  other  medium.  Expression  of  idea  through  type  and 
pose.  Rendering  of  figure  drapery  and  surrounding  (indoors  and 
out),  open  only  to  students  well  qualified  in  drawing.  Five 
hours. 

7.  Painting.  Style,  theory  and  methods  of  various  schools,  and 
movements.  Lectures,  study  of  examples  and  reading.  Painting 
from  still  life  and  life  with  work  in  original  composition.     (5.) 

8.  Life  Drawing.     Drawing  from  the  nude.     5  hours. 

9.  Tone.  A  more  advanced  painting  course  than  7,  with  closer 
analysis  of  tone  (color,  intensity  and  value). 

10.  Advanced  Illustration.  Original  work  in  practical  illustration. 
The  work  will  be  carried  out  on  the  plan  of  individual  visualiza- 
tion of  the  idea  with  its  composition  and  rendering.  Courses  8 
and  10  not  offered  1908-09. 


POLITICAL   SCIENCE   AND    PUBLIC    LAW. 
Professor   Loeb;    Mr.   Cokeb. 

The  fundamental  courses  in  this  department  present  the  essen- 
tial facts  and  principles  of  governmental  organization  and  activity 
and  are  intended  to  prepare  students  for  intelligent  citizenship.  The 
advanced  courses  furnish  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  profes- 
sional study  of  journalism. 

The  courses  for  undergraduates  may  be  elected  by  sophomores 
or  juniors  who  have  completed  History  1  or  its  equivalent.  Seniors 
electing  these  courses  will  receive  only  two-thirds  credit.  Course 
1  or  2b  or  an  equivalent  is  required  of  all  students  who  wish  to  elect 
other  courses  in  Political  Science  and  Public  Law.  Of  the  courses 
for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  Course  4  should  be  elected  (gen- 
erally in  the  junior  year)  by  those  who  expect  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  this  department.  For  other  courses  in  Political  Science 
and  Public  Law,  see  the  University  Catalogue. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  American  Government.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  organization  and  activities  of  the  American  Government, 
local,  state,  and  national.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  wish  to  elect  other  courses  in  Politi- 
cal Science  and  Public  Law.  It  must  be  preceded  by  History 
1  or  its  equivalent.  Two  sections.  Three  hours  credit  each 
semester.     Professor  Loeb;   Mr.  Cokeb. 
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1'i>.  American  Government.  This  course  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
first  semester's  work  of  course  1.  Open  to  students  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester.     Three  hours  credit.    Professor 

LOEB. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

4.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  and  America. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  field  of  individual  lib- 
erty defined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  inter- 
preted in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Three  hours  credit 
each   semester.     Professor  Lokb. 

5.  Comparative  Administration.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  administrative  systems  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  Governmental  structure  will  be 
studied  in  detail  and  local  government  will  be  considered  with 
special  reference  to  recent  development.  Two  hours  credit 
each  semester.     Mr.  Coker, 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Ga.  Municipal  Government.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  municipali- 
ties followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  cities  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Two 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Coker. 

7b.  Colonial  Government.  A  study  of  the  present  government  and 
administration  of  the  colonies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
chief  states  of  Europe.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Coker. 

8a.  The  Government  of  Missouri.  A  study  of  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  state  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the 
present  time,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  organization 
and  functions  of  the  institutions  of  tne  central  and  local  govern- 
ments.    Two  hours  credit.    Professor  Loeb. 

Ob.  The  Law  of  Taxation.  A  study  of  the  legal  rules  regulating 
taxation  in  the  central  and  commonwealth  governments  of  the 
I  n i ted  States.  Should  be  preceded  by  Economics  4a.  Two 
hours  credit.    Professor  Loeb. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Professor  Bllwood;    Assistant  Professor  Rit,ky. 

Nearl]  all  of  the  courses  in  Sociology,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
the  problems  of  present  society,  are  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Journalism.    However,  courses  i,  LOa  and  i  n>.  which  constitute  the 
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first  two  years'  work  in  Sociology,  deal  with  the  more  general  and 
lundamental  social  problems  of  the  present  and  are  especially  com- 
mended to  students  of  Journalism.  A  selection  of  other  courses 
which  will  be  helpful  to  students  of  Journalism  has  been  made  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  them.  Certain  courses  are  especially  fitted 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  along  certain  lines  in  Journalism. 
Tnus,  for  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the 
problems  of  world  politics  Course  25  is  recommended;  while  those 
who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  problems  of  rural  communities  or 
in  the  problems  of  modern  cities  should  take  Courses  15a  and  16b,  re- 
spectively. 

In  general,  Course  1,  will  be  held  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses.  It  is  introductory  to  the  other  courses,  and  is  intended 
to  give  a  general  training  for  the  scientific  study  of  all  social  prob- 
lems. Work  in  Sociology  should  be  preceded  by  Course  1  in  His- 
tory and  if  possible  by  the  elementary  courses  in  Psychology  and 
Zoology.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  courses  in  Economics.  Po- 
litical Science  and  History. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  Elementary  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  problems.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  reading 
on  certain  fundamental  problems;  such  as  the  nature  of  sociol- 
ogy, its  problems,  methods,  and  relations  to  other  sciences, 
the  bearing  of  evolutionary  theory  upon  social  problems,  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  family,  the  modern  divorce  prob- 
lem, the  growth  of  population,  birth  and  death  rates,  the 
Malthusian  theory  of  population,  immigration,  the  Negro  prob- 
lem, the  growtn  of  cities,  the  social  conditions  of  urban  life, 
the  liquor  problem,  the  nature  of  society.  Text-book  work  and 
assigned  reading.  Three  hours  credit  each  semester.  Professor 
Ellwood. 

For    Undergraduates   and   Graduates. 

10a.  Modern  Charity.  A  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  the  causes  of  poverty,  the  causes  of  degen- 
eracy, the  principles  of  relief,  pub^c  outdoor  relief,  organized 
charity,  almshouse  administration,  the  treatment  of  the  vagrant, 
the  care  of  dependent  children,  tne  care  of  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  Text-book  worK  and  reports  by  the  class  on  special 
subjects  for  investigation.  Additional  work  will  be  required  of 
graduate  students.  Three  hours  credit,  first  semester.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Riley. 
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lib.  Criminal  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  causes,  nature,  and  treat- 
ment of  crime;  the  principles  of  criminal  anthropology,  crim- 
inal jurisprudence,  and  penology.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are  criminal  statistics,  the  social  causes  of  crime,  the  rela- 
tions of  criminality  to  degeneracy,  the  anthropology  and  psy- 
chology of  the  criminal,  Negro  criminality,  the  evolution  of  the 
criminal  law,  the  reform  of  modern  criminal  procedure,  modern 
prison  systems,  the  county  jail,  the  industrial  reformatory, 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  systems  of  prison  labor,  probation 
and  parole,  the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  offender.  Lectures, 
selected  text-books,  and  reports  by  the  class  on  special  subjects 
for  investigation.  Additional  work  will  be  required  of  graduate 
students.  Three  hours  credit  second  semester.  Professor  Ell- 
wood. 

12.  Preventive  Philanthropy.  An  intensive  study  of  some  specific 
problems  in  preventive  work,  such  as  sanitation  and  public 
nealth,  the  housing  problem  in  cities,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
the  promotion  of  thrift,  social  settlements,  the  increased  use 
of  public  school  property,  compulsory  education,  child  labor  leg- 
islation, the  juvenile  court,  etc.  The  work  will  consist  of  lec- 
tures, library  work,  and  theses.  There  will  be  special  require- 
ments of  graduate  students.  Two  hours  credit  each  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Riley. 

15a.  Rural  Communities.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in  Ameri- 
can agricultural  communities  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment. Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  geography  of 
occupations  in  the  U.  S.,  statistics  of  rural  population,  the  means 
of  communication  and  travel,  social  gatherings,  organized  move- 
ments among  the  farmers,  the  country  school,  and  the  country 
church.  The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  assigned  reading, 
and  papers.  Additional  work  will  be  required  of  graduate  stu- 
dents. Two  hours  credit,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Kii.kv. 

16b.  Urban  Communities.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in  Amer- 
ican cities,  with  special  reference  to  their  improvement.  Fun- 
damental to  the  social  conditions  certain  physical,  governmental 
and  economic  interests  of  cities  are  considered.  Following  these 
is  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  institutions,  agencies  and 
forces  that  make  for  or  militate  against  the  educational,  moral, 
sociable,  aesthetic,  and  religious  life  of  the  city.  The  work  will 
consist  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  papers.  Additional 
work  will  be  required  of  graduate  students.  Two  hours  credit, 
$eC0%4  srmi'ster.     Assistant  Professor  Rii.kv. 

17a.  Social  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes.  A  review  of  the 
social   effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  rise  of  the 
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Columbia,  Missouri,  Juno  10,  1908. 
TO  TtJE  EDITOR! 

I  am  sending  you,  herewith,  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.   I  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  any 
comment  that  you  may  make  as  to  the  school.  We  are  planning  to  train 
for  journalism,  not,  of  course,  to  make  journalists.   We  are  planning  to 
do  this  in  a  practical  newspaper  way,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
added  equipment  of  general  University  training  in  branches  which  will 
best  equip  for  large  public  service. 
With  fraternal  regards,  1  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

WALTER  WILLIAMS. 

FOR  YOUR  USE 


The  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Missouri  State  University  at  Co- 
lumbia, is  a  Missouri  idea.  Its 
purpose  is  to  train  for  large  public 
service  as  journalists 

The  school  is  distinctive  in  its 
laboratory  feature.  This  consists 
of  the  University  Missourian,  a 
small  but  well  balanced  daily 
newspaper,  upon  which  the  work 
will  be  done,  under  the  direction 
of  experienced  newspaper  men,  by 
the  students  of  the  school.  This 
will  apply  to  the  training  for 
journalism  the  same  laboratory 
plan  which  has  proved  so  emi- 
nently successful  in  recent  years 
in  the  training  for  law  and  medi- 
cine. Courses  will  be  given  in  the 
history  and  principles  of  Journal- 
ism, in  newspaper  administration, 
in  illustration,  in  the  libel  law,  in 
news  gathering,   in    reporting,    in 


editorial  writing,  in  office  equip- 
ment and  in  other  purely  profes- 
sional branches.  In  addition, 
courses  will  be  given  in  English 
composition  and  literature,  his- 
tory, government,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  other  academic 
branches  desirable  for  preparation 
for  journalism.  The  student  tak- 
ing the  course  in  journalism  will 
thus  have  opportunity  for  general 
culture  as  well  as  specific  profes- 
sional training.  The  course  will 
cover  four  years  but  a  combined 
course  will  be  offered,  in  which 
bcth  the  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  (the  academic 
department)  and  the  School  of 
Journalism  can  be  taken  in  five 
years. 

Tuition  in  this  school,  as  in  all 
departments  of  the  University,  is 
free. 


School  of  Journalism  L9 

factory  system  upon  the  working  classes.  Organized  labor  and 
present  day  problems  are  considered  from  the  sociological  stand- 
point. The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  library  work,  and 
theses.  There  will  be  special  requirements  of  graduate  stu- 
dents. Two  hours  credit,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Riley. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

25.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  man 
as  an  animal,  and  of  the  evolution  and  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  mankind.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  man,  the  fossil  remains  of  man, 
the  old  and  new  stone  ages,  the  specific  unity  of  mankind, 
the  physical  and  mental  criteria  of  race,  the  classification  of 
races,  the  sub-divisions,  physical,  mental,  and  cultural  char- 
acteristics of  the  Negro  race,  the  Mongolian  race,  the  Ameri- 
can race,  and  the  Caucasian  race.  Two  hours  credit  each  se- 
mester.   Professor  Ellwood. 

32b.  Socialism.  A  historical  and  critical  study  of  socialism  since 
the  French  Revolution  from  the  sociological  standpoint.  The 
work  will  consist  of  lectures,  library  work,  and  theses.  Stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  only  after  consultation.  Three  hours 
credit,  second  semester.    Assistant  Professor  Riley. 

40.  Seminary.  Research  work  upon  special  problems  in  sociology 
and  philanthropy.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours  credit  will  be 
given  according  to  the  amount  of  work.  Professor  Ellwood 
and  Assistant  Professor  Riley. 


SPECIAL  JOURNALISM   LECTURES. 

It  is  expected  to  arrange  for  occasional  lectures  during  the  year 
by  distinguished  American  journalists  upon  special  phases  of  jour- 
nalism. 

Courses  will  probably  be  offered  later  in  ad-writing,  book-review- 
ing, proof-reading,  and  the  criticism  of  art,  music  and  drama,  for 
which  credit  will  be  given.  For  the  first  semester  at  least  these 
will  be  included  in  regular  outlined  courses. 


I'd  School  OP  JOURNALISM 

For   Further  Information. 

This  bulletin  is  issued  too  early  to  give  all  courses  in  full 
detail.  Further  information  as  to  any  specific  course  or  as  to  the 
School  may  he  had  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism,  Columbia.    Mo. 

For  more  detailed  information  relative  to  any  department  of  the 
University  see  the  University  catalogue  (which  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to  the  University  Publisher,  Columbia,  Missouri). 
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METALLUBGY. 

JOURNALISM,  as  a  profession,  attracts 
each  year  more  men  to  its  ranks.  Nor 
is   the  supply  of  capable,    well-trained 

journalists  equal   to  the  demand. 

Opportunities  for  large  public  service  are 
greater  in  journalism  than  in  any  other  voca- 
tion and  will  be  increasingly  so  as  the  public 
comes  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  press 
for  information  and  guidance.  The  salaries 
paid  for  newspaper  work  have  increased  in 
recent  years.  The  efficient  newspaper  man  has 
an  assured  income  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  work.  Higher  salaries  come  with  large 
ability  and  special  training.  The  fascination 
of  journalism,  the  sense  of  power,  of  creative 
work,  of  possibilities  for  usefulness,  the  posi- 
tion which  journalism  has  taken  in  the  wrorld, 
appeal  to  the  ambitious  man  who  would  make 
the  most  of  himself.  There  is  constant  call 
for  reporters,  editors,  special  writers,  corre- 
spondents, publishers,  ad-writers,  men  in  all 
departments  of  journalism,  in  city  and  country, 
on  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  journals.  It  is 
to  supply  this  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the 
state,  to  furnish  well-equipped  men  for  lead- 
ership in  the  best  journalism,  with  high  ideals 
and  special  training,  that  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of  Missouri  is  estab- 
lished. It  is  to  train  for  journalism — not 
to  make  journalists.  In  thus  training  for 
journalism  the  University  in  large  degree  serves 
the  State. 

While  all  knowledge  may  be  helpful  to  the 
journalist,  those  branches  which  bear  directly 


Is  journalism,  tho  most 
exacting  profession  of 
all,  the  one  that  require! 
the  widest  and  deepest 
knowledge  and  the  firm- 
est foundations  of  charac- 
ter, to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  chances  of  self- 
education  V  Is  the  man 
who  is  everybody's  critic 
and  teacher  the  only  one 
who  does  himself  not  need 
to  be  taught?  ...  It 
will  be  the  object  of  the 
college  of  journalism  to 
make  better  journalists, 
who  will  make  better 
newspapers,  which  will 
better  serve  the  public. 
It  will  impart  knowledge 
not  for  Its  own  sake  but 
to  be  used  for  the  public 
service.  It  will  try  to 
develop  character.  But 
even  that  will  be  only  an 
incident  to  one  supreme 
end — the  public  good. — 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  New 
York    World. 
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The       Journali-f- 

tmiity  is  beyond  estimate. 

To  liim   Is  given   the  keys 
•.     dty,     the    <ntry 

\    family,    Iba  pnr 

v    citizen    when    he 

is   la   hi*    moat    receptee 

•w.  r-  of  approach 

:i-.,i      peraaaaloo      beyond 

■r     the     Pn 

at     the     Oathellc 

r.      Be  Is  BO  man's 

priest,  hat  his  words  ear- 

■  r  and    farther   than 

tiie      priest*!      and      he 

I  the  g<*pel  of  hu- 
manity. He  Is  ii. >t  ■ 
king,  hut  he  nurtures 
and  trains  the  king  and 
the    land    is    ruled    bf     the 

pohUc    opinion    be    evokes 

and  shapes.     If  you  value 

■  »1    land     thfl    I><>rd 

hai         given         US.         if  Veil 

would     have     a     share      in 

melons      salvation 

and    lifting    DOWST    of    hn- 

manlty,  i<«>k  wen  to    the 

nurturing  and  training  of 
the  king.  —  Whlteiaw 
Held.    New    York    Tribune. 


upon  liis  daily  work  are  most  important. 
Among  these  are  English,  history,  economics, 
ethics,  government,  political  science  and  public 
law,  finance,  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology. 
Courses  in  these  and  other  subjects,  specially 
valuable  for  students  in  journalism,  are  given 
;it  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  addition, 
there  are  given  professional  courses  by  ex- 
perienced newspaper  men,  in  the  history  and 
principles  of  journalism,  news-gathering,  re- 
'porting,  copy-reading,  correspondence,  edito- 
rial writing,  newspaper  jurisprudence,  adver- 
tising,  magazine  making,  agricultural  journal- 
ism, technical  journalism,  bibliography,  com- 
parative journalism,  and  newspaper  adminis- 
tration. A  small,  but  well-balanced  daily  news- 
paper is  issued  by  the  students  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,  upon  which  they  have  actual 
laboratory  work,  the  training  of  a  real  news- 
paper  office.  The  laboratory  work  supplements 
class  instruction  in  the  gathering,  handling  and 
presentation  of  news  and  comment.  Thus  is 
-<<ured  for  the  student  practical  experience  in 
journalism,  professional  training  and  the  broad 
outlook  given  by  University  studies  and  Uni- 
versity life. 

The  course  in  journalism  covers  four  years, 
Leading  to  a  degree.  Bachelor  of  Scince  in 
Journalism.  Tt  may  be  taken  in  combination 
with  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  necessary  to  secure  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  so  that  both  degrees  may  be 
obtained  in  five  y<-.\v>.  Even  should  the  stu- 
dent determine  after  finishing  the  course  not 
to  enter  journalism,  the  training  received  will 
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be  valuable  in  other  work.  The  School  of 
Journal  ism  takes  rank  with  the  other  profes- 
sional schools  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
the  Schools  of  Education,  Law,  Medicine, 
Engineering  and  Agriculture. 


FEES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 


Good  <>r  ill  fortune  plays 
8  part  in  the  life  of  every 
ni.iii.  hut  honest,  tireless, 
painstaking  activity  may 
conquer  111  fortune,  as  It 
will  certainly  advance; 
Rood  fortune.  In  the  de- 
gree that  a  man  adds  to 
these  essentials  large  tal- 
ents, special  training  for 
journalism,  hreadth  of 
mind  and  reach  of  vision, 
his  flight  will  be  higher. 
— Henry  Watterson,  Lou- 
isville    Courier-Journal. 


All  students  in  the  University  are  required 
to  pay  a  library  or  incidental  fee  of  $5  a 
semester.  All  students  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $10 
a  semester  or  $20  a  year. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Columbia  is  from  $3.50 
to  $5  a  week.  Many  students  earn,  during 
the  school  year  in  Columbia,  sufficient  amount 
to  pay  their  living  expenses. 


ADMISSION  TO  SCHOOL. 


Admission  to  the  School  is  by  examination 
or,  without  examination,  by  certificate  from 
an  accredited  school. 

Special  students,  over  twenty-one  years  old, 
may  be  admitted  without  examination  or  cer- 
tificate if  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1911-12,  two 
years  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
or  its  equivalent,  will  be  required  for  admis- 
sion as  a  regular  student  in  the  School  of 
Journalism. 


(    Journalism 

f  the  ticviT- 

l  .M1M14:    demand    for    iiinri' 

and  better  writers,     it  is 
:!,•■    place    by    wbien    iiii 
worker*       may 
reach   the  height  >>f  their 
ambition.      Modern    meth- 
od! ..f  education  open  the 
I     the     newspaper 
aiacdom,    magazine   offlce, 
publishing  boose   t<>   those 
who     nr<-    determined    to 
—  Henry      Litch- 
field    West,     Wsshlngtoo 
Post 


F()K  UNIVERSITY  CATALOGUE. 

The  University  catalogue,  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication to  the  University  Publisher,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  gives  full  information  as  to  the 
Scha  1  of  Journalism  and  all  other  divisions 
of   the    University. 

The  University  opens  Monday,  Septem- 
ber  L9,    1910. 


REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GPADrATION. 


T11  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Journalism,  the  student  must  ful- 
fill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  lie  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the 
School. 

2.  He  must  complete  during  the  first  two 
\c-AT>  of  his  course  5  hours  of  English,  5 
hours  of  History  and  10  hours  of  the  other 
Social  Sciences  (Economics,  Sociology,  Politi- 
cal Science),  5  hour-  of  Physical  or  Biolog- 
ical Science  (Anatoniv  and  Histology,  Astron- 
omy, Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology) — 5 
hour-  of  Modern  Languages  and  5  hours  of 
Mathematics  or   Logic  and  Psychology. 

These  requirements  may  be  in  pari  waived 
■  II  condition  thai  the  units  presented  by  the 
Btudenl  for  admission  -how,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
given  subject  Such  exemptions  do  uol  excuse 
from  tlic  requirement  of  total  hours  staled  be- 
low. 


3.  lie  must  complete  work  in  Journalism 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  (24)  hours.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  work  should  be  taken 
during   the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

4.  The  total  requirement  for  graduation  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty   (120)   hours. 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean.  In 
general,  any  study  in  the  University  which 
will  tend  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient 
journalist  may  be  elected,  but  no  study  may 
be  chosen  at  random.  No  student  may  take 
more  than  16  hours  nor  less  than  12  hours  a 
week,  except  by  special  'permission  of  the 
Dean. 


one  <-r  tii«'  professions 
thai  is  now  commanding 
greal  attention  and  for 
which  there  is  great  de- 
mand for  young  men  well 
educated       is       journalism. 

To  be  properly  equipped 
to  fill  such  a  position  a 
special  course  in  a  Univer- 
sity school  of  journalism 
is  essential.  The  young 
men  and  young  women 
graduates  are  the  first 
sought  by  the  great  met- 
ropolitan papers  of  the 
country. — A.  N.  Pomeroy, 
President,  National  Edi- 
torial    Association. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  not  included  in  the  regular 
courses  will  be  given  during  the  year  by  dis- 
tinguished American  journalists. 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  COURSES. 


For  other  courses  in  training  for  Journalism 
and  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  see 
University  catalogue. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES. 


A    ponulne    domanl 
for   the   school   of   Journal- 
Ism.        In     one      important 

men  Mhool  riionM 

:i  uplifting  and 
dignifying  HTect  anon 
journalism.  No  bnatneai 
,,r  profeaalon  oecda  Ideali 

than  newspaper 
Baking  and  in  a  MhOOl 
Of  journalism  MBOdated 
with  a  hlgh-claaa  tmi- 
v.Tsity    Ideal!    may    he   ex- 

U)  take  their  prop- 
er place  Hid  receive  the 
emphasis     which     is     their 

\ny  school  of  jour- 
nalism would  be  a  wretch- 
ed failure  that  content' 
ed  Itself  with  teaching 
the  mere  technique  of 
the    work    foe    the    preoa, 

That  the  BcbOOl  of  Jour- 
nalism   0<    the     I'niverHty 

of     hfl— iwnl      teeki      the 

broadfir  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  it-  pupil*  in  Jour- 
nalistic ethics  as  well  as 
their  technical  preparation 
In  the  provision  of  edit- 
ing, reporting,  and  edito- 
rial work  is  evident. — 
Samuel  I'.owles.  Spring- 
field. Massachusetts  Il<- 
puhllcan. 


*  Professor    Williams;    t  Assistant    Professor    Martin; 

assistant     Professor    Ross. 

For  1 "'/'  rgraduates. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  This 
course  is  designed  to  present  the  mail  facts  of  the 
history  of  newspaper  making,  of  Journalism  in  various 
periods  and  conditions,  the  meaning  and  aims  of  Jour- 
nalism, and  its  fundamental  problems.  The  course 
may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science.      Three   timet   a    irrck.      Professor   Williams. 

2.  yens  Gathering.  This  course  considers  the 
methods  of  getting  news  by  individual  effort,  by  press 
associations,  etc.,  the  writing  of  news,  and  discusses 
the  real  value  of  news  and  its  treatment.  Laboratory 
practice  is  included  in  this  course.  Five  times  a  week. 
Three  hours'  credit.     Assistant  Professor  Martin. 

3.  Newspaper  Making.  This  is  a  laboratory  course 
Betting  forth  in  actual  practice  with  assignments, 
journalistic  work  in  all  departments.  It  follows  course 
2.  Fire  times  a  week.  Three  hours'  credit.  Professor 
Williams;  Assistant  Professor  Martin;  Assistant  Pro- 
ft'-^or    Ross. 

4.  Reporting.  The  value  of  news,  practice  in  actual 
newspaper  work,  consideration  of  the  handling  of  news 
by  all  other  methods  and  the  writing  of  news.  Courses 
2  and  3  are  prerequisites  to  this  course.  Five  times 
a  week.  Three  hours'  credit.  Assistant  Professor 
Martin. 

5.  <'"/"/  Reading.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  «*=! i t - 
ing  of  newspaper  copy  and  the  writing  of  headlines, 
with  occasional  lectures.  The  class  will  be  divided 
into  two  seel  ion-,  meeting  five  days  a  neck.  Three 
hours*  credit  will  be  given,  but  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  the  course  maj  be  taken  three  days  a  week 
for  two  hours*  credit.     Extra  sessions  of  the  class  may 

Ued  on  Saturdays.     Assistant  Professor  Ross. 
<;.     Newspaper    Administration,      This    course    i-    a 

study  of  the  conduct  of  newspaperi   from   the  standpoint 
of   editorial    direction    and    control.      The   course    is   open 

only   to   Juniors   and    Seniors.     Three    times   a    week. 

Professor    Williams. 
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7.  The  Editorial  This  course  considers  the  pre- 
paration and  presentation  of  editorial  interpretation 
and  comment,  feature  stories,  and  the  editorial  page. 
It  is  open  only  to  Seniors  or  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  G.  Three  times  a  week.  Professor 
Williams. 

8.  Advertising.  A  study  of  modern  methods  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  advertising 
copy.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  Not  open 
to  Freshmen.  Three  times  a  week.  Assistant  Professor 
Ross. 

9a.  Magazine  Making.  This  is  a  technical  study 
of  the  making  of  magazines  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
publisher,  the  editor,  and  the  contributor.  Three  times 
a   week.     Assistant   Professor    Ross. 

10b.  Newspaper  Jurisprudence.  A  study  of  the 
laws  that  relate  to  newspaper  publication,  particularly 
the  laws  relating  to  libel.  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Lawson. 

11.  Agricultural  Journalism.  This  course  considers 
the  gathering,  writing,  and  presentation  of  agricultural 
news,  writing  for  the  agricultural  press,  the  prepara- 
tion of  agricultural  bulletins.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
practice.  Three  times  a  week.  Assistant  Professor 
Ross. 

12.  Technical  Journalism.  This  course  considers 
the  assembling,  preparation,  and  presentation  of  news, 
interpretation  and  comment,  editorial  and  feature  work 
upon  professional  and  technical  periodicals,  and  the 
handling  of  such  special  news  and  comment  for  the 
general  newspaper.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 
It  is  given  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of 
teachers,  engineers,  lawyers,  and  physicians  wishing 
training  in  writing  for  the  press.  Three  times  a  week. 
Assistant  Professor  Martin;  Assistant  Professor  Ross. 

13a.  Comparative  Journalism.  A  study  of  journal- 
istic conditions  in  all  countries.  Comparisons  with 
conditions  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  study  of 
American  newspapers.  This  course  is  open  only  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  It  may  be  taken  for  credit  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  Twice  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor  Williams. 

14b.  The  Press  and  Public  Opinion.  This  course, 
open   only  to   Seniors,   seeks   to   show   the   relation   ex- 
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Poets,  journalists,  artists, 
and  musicians  are  born, 
no  doubt,  and  are  not 
made,  but  no  matter  how 
much  genius  a  man  may 
have  for  literature  or  art, 
education  and  special 
training  are  just  as  im- 
portant in  these  profes- 
sions as  in  any  other.  The 
success  of  the  school  of 
journalism  has  been  such 
as  to  gratify  those  who 
believed  in  it  and  Inspire 
confidence  in  those  who 
hoped  for  its  success. — 
William  E.  Curtis,  Chi- 
cago   Record-Herald. 


Training       In      journalism 
■applies   ■   need    •• 

tpparent.      it     will 

■  i.iril-  of 
Intelligence  and  <1. 
win  fire  Increased  dig- 
nity, powec  and  Influence 
t<>  Che  profeeaion  that  lies 
t<>  American 
thought    and    life.      B 

Dt    Gen- 
t-mi   Education    Fund. 


isting  between  public  opinion  and  the  press,  it  Ln- 
elndee  consideration  of  American  and  Foreign  news- 
papers o!  various  trypes.  May  be  taken  for  1,  2.  or  3 
hours1  credit     Professor  Williams, 

1.").  Profe&fionaJ  Terminology.  This  course  is  a 
study  <>f  the  terminology  of  various  professions  and 
activities,  their  history,  problems,  and  principles, 
through  a  series  of  lectures  which  aim-  to  cover  the 
field  that  intending  journalists  may  the  better  un- 
derstand other  professions  and  activities  as  are  espe- 
cially   needed    for   their   own   work.      One   hour   a   week. 

16a.  Bibliography.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  acquaint,  the  student  with  the  best  reference  books 
in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  information  on  any  subject  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Practical  work 
of  searching  for  information  and  compiling  bibliog- 
raphies will  be  required.  The  content  of  a  working 
library  of  a  metropolitan  daily  and  some  one  of  the 
great  literary  magazines  will  be  discussed.  The  class- 
ification and  cataloguing  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  and 
clippings  in  such  a  library  will  be  considered.  Once  a 
week.      Librarian    Sf.ykkam  i.. 

17.  Illustration.  A  course  dealing  with  the  gen- 
eral  problems  of  illustration.  The  University  Mis- 
sourian  offers  a  field  of  practical  experience.  Five 
three-hour  laboratory  j><ri<j<1s  (i  week.  Fire  hours' 
endit.     Assistant   Professor  Ankknky. 

18.  Advanced  Illustration.  Individual  work,  allow- 
ing more  attention  to  personal  expression,  in  a  wider 
range  of  materials,  etc.  Requires  course  17.  or  its 
equivalent,  for  entrance.  Five  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week.  Five  hours'  credit.  Assistanl  Pro- 
fessor   Ankkmy. 

in  flic  College  of  Arts  and  Science  the  following 
coin—-  are  especially  recommended  for  siudents  in 
Journalism : 

Economies.  Courses:  1.  General  Economics;  4a. 
Public  Finance;  6.  Money.  Credit  and  Banking;  8b. 
Economics  of  Transportation;  10b.  Trusts  and  Com* 
binations;     L6b,     Economics    of    Socialism. 

English.  Courses:  la  and  lb.  English  Composition 
and  Rhetoric;  •':.  Ehglish  Literature;  4.  Early  Nine- 
teenth Centurj  Literature  (1708-1832);  Mb.  Mod- 
ern   Prose  style. 
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History.  Courses;  La  and  ll>.  European  History; 
2.   English  History;    11.    History  of  the  United   States. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Lair.  Courses;  la  and 
Hi.  American  Government;  4.  Comparative  Constitu- 
tional Law;  5.  Municipal  Government;  0.  Compar- 
ative Administrative  Law;  7b.  Colonial  Government; 
8a.  The  Government  of  Missouri;  9b.  The  Law  of  Tax- 
ation. 

Psychology.  (Experimental).  Courses:  la  and  lb. 
Introduction  to  Psychology;  2a  and  2b.  Perception  and. 
Behavior. 

Sociology.  Courses:  la  and  lb.  Elementary  So- 
ciology; 10a.  Modern  Charity;  lib.  Criminal  So- 
ciology; 15a.  Rural  Communities;  16b.  Urban  Com- 
munities; 32a.  Social  Condition  of  the  Laboring 
Classes;    33b.    Sociology   and   Socialism. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Art.  Courses:  1.  Apprecia- 
tion; 2a  and  2b.  Introduction  to  Art;  3.  Theory  of 
Design;  4.  Construction;  5.  Pictorial  Composition; 
6.     Painting;     7.    Tone. 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a 
attached — thus  4a,  6a — are  given  the  first  semester  only. 
Those  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  b  at- 
tached— thus  4b,  6b — are  given  the  second  semester 
only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  con- 
tinuous   courses    and    are    given    both    semesters. 

For  schedule  of  days  and  hours  application  should 
be  made  to  the  registrar  after  August  1. 


The  most  successful  Jour 
aalists  imisi  have  special 
professional  training  and 
equipment,  equally  help- 
ful preparation  Cot  their 
difficult  and  delicate 
tasks  its  is  provided  for 
the  members  of  other 
professions.  The  l>est 
training  is  given  by  a 
professional  school  amid 
the  varied  resources  of  a 
well-equipped  university. 
— Sir  Hugh  Gilzean-Reid, 
President  British  Institute 
of    Journalists. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 


tool  of  Joonalfmn 
is    a     neceenlty.     Where, 

I-r:iy.    c.-ui    w»>   ],,,,k    for   the 
building    <>f    Journal 

B04    !•>     the     university? — 
Harper's 

Weekly. 


Lbllahee1  count  In 
JoonuUlaao  irhlcn  win  <n- 
eMe  men  t<.  enter  tiio 
newepaper  oflee  npedallj 
educated  (or  the  work  i*»- 
fore  then  win  inaugurate 
i  new  <th  in  tin-  pro- 
ii.  ii  Cabaniaa, 
Aturneti    Chronicle. 


The  University  of  Missouri  was  located  at 
Columbia,  Missouri,  in  1839,  and  courses  of 
instruction  in  Academic  work  were  begun  in 
1841.  A  Department  of  Education  was  estalv- 
li>hed  in  1867.  This  was  changed  to  a  Teach- 
ers College  in  1004.  The  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  were  made  Departments 
of  the  University  in  1870 — the  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  being  located  at  Rolla.  The 
Law  Department  was  opened  in  1872;  the 
Medical  Department  in  1873;  the  School  of 
Engineering  in  1877.  The  latter  was  changed 
t<»  tho  Department  of  Engineering  in  1906. 
The  Experiment  Station  was  established,  under 
act  of  Congress,  in  1888.  The  Missouri  State 
Military  School  was  created  a  Department  in 
1890.  In  1896  the  Graduate  Department  was 
established.  In  1908  the  Department  of 
Journalism  was  established.  In  1910  profes- 
sional  schools  were  named  School  of  Law, 
School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Education, 
School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Journalism, 
and  the  Graduate  Department  the  Graduate 
1  division. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  near  the  center  of  the  State,  half  way 
Let  ween  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  is  con- 
veniently reached  from  the  east,  north,  and 
west  by  the  Wabash  railroad,  and  connecting 
Lines.  Tin-  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  pail- 
road  affords  a  direct  route  to  Columbia  from 
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the  easl  and  to  persons  living  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  other 
southern  railroads. 

The  surrounding  country  is  elevated,  well 
drained  and  diversified.  It  is  a  limestone  re- 
gion, remarkable  for  its  healthfulness.  The 
University  campus  includes  32  acres  of  undu- 
lating ground  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 
The  Experiment  Farm  lies  one  square  south 
of  the  Campus,  and  comprises  648  acres.  The 
Horticultural  grounds  (a  part  of  the  Farm) 
are  one  square  east  of  the  Campus  and  include 
about  30  acres. 

The  University  has  the  following  buildings 
at  Columbia:  Academic  Hall;  separate  build- 
ings for  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Engineering, 
Geology  and  Zoology,  Law,  Journalism,  Me- 
chanic Arts,  and  Medicine;  the  Parker  Me- 
morial Hospital,  the  Laws  Observatory,  the 
Power  House,  the  President's  House;  Benton 
Hall  and  Lathrop  Hall,  two  dormitories  for 
men;  the  Kothwell  Gymnasium  for  men;  the 
Agricultural  Farm  buildings,  the  Livestock 
Judging  and  Dairy  buildings,  the  Horticul- 
tural building  and  Greenhouses,  and  Read 
Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women.  The  gymna- 
sium, for  women  is  located  in  Academic  Hall. 


in  the  Tribune  office  t ii«r«- 
is  scarcely  :i  writer  who 
Is  not  a  college  graduate. 
But  we  shall  sec  the  time 
when  the  strictly  profes- 
sional education  for  jour- 
nalism will  be  far  better 
than  it  is  now. — White- 
law  Reid,  New  York  Trib- 
une. 


Previous  thorough  train- 
ing acquired  in  a  college 
is  as  necessary  for  a  man 
about  to  enter  the  news- 
paper profession  as  any 
other  and,  as  journalism 
is  a  varied  profession, 
therefore  a  varied  knowl- 
edge is  necessary. — Wil- 
liam Pemn  Nixon,  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 


ALBERT   ROSS   HILL.    A.    1',.    Ph.    I)..    LL.    D., 
/'/ 1  tideni  of  the  University, 

•WALTER   WILLIAMS,   LL.  D., 

Deem   of  the  Faculty,  and   Professor  of  the  History  and  Principles 
of  Journalism, 

♦FRANK    LEE   MARTIN,  A.  B.. 

iunt    Professor  of   the   Theory   and   Practice  of  Journalism. 
(CHARLES  GRIFFITH  ROSS,  A.  B., 
Assistant    Professor  of  Journalism. 

EDWARD  ARCHIBALD  ALLEN,  Litt.  D., 

Professor   of   English    Language   and    Literature. 

JOHN    DAVIDSON   LAWSON,    B.    C.    L.,    LL.    D., 

Professor  of  Xeu-spaper  Jurisprudence. 

ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political   Science  and   Public  Law. 


•  WAI/IKK    WILLIAMS.    LL    D.. 

Professor    "f     the     History     and     Principles    of    Journalism,     ami     Dean    of     the 
Pacultj  of  Journalism. 

U*.      !>..      IflSSOUrl     Yallcv     College,      Hmh;;      LL.     I)..      Kansas     State     Agricultural 

College,  1808;  Bditor  <>r  tin-  OoinmbU  Missouri  Herald,  1880  1808;  Dditor  «>f  The 
Country  editor.  L886-8T;  President,  Missouri  Press  Association,  ink?;  President, 
National  BditorlaJ  assodstioa  of  thi'  Qnlted  states.  1886;  President  f<>r  North 
America  "f  World's  Press  AYssoclstlon.  Heme.  Switzerland.  1808;  Commissioner 
to  Foreign  Press,  World's  i  niver-ai  Exposition,  1802-1804;  Superintendent  of 
Publication  for  Missouri,  World's  UnlTersal  Exposition,  1808-1805;  Professor  of 
the   History  and   Principles  <>f  Jonrnsllsm,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism, 

1'nlver-lty     of     Missouri.      1808 — . 

.  fB  \m<    i.i:i:    IfABTIN,    a.    I'... 

SSSfStSBl     ProfCSSOC    Of     the     Theory     anil     Practice    of    Journalism. 

a.    }'...    I'niver-dtv   of    Nebraska,    1882;    Reporter,    Kansas   city    star.  1808-1806; 

tssistsnl     Telegraph     editor.     1806-07;     ssslstsnl     city     editor.     1807-08;  Assistant 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism,  University  <>f  Missouri. 
rsbraaxy    l.    1808—. 

|  0HABLH    GRIFFITH    BOSS,    A.    I'... 
Istsnl    Professor  >>(  Journalism. 
I     g      rJnlTersltj   of    Islssourl,    1805;   <>n   staff   <>f   the   University    Independent, 

I'.u-lness    Manairer.     the     Cnlver-ity    Savitar.     1004;     With    the    ColumblS     Missouri 

Herald  1804-06;  Citj  Bditor,  the  Victor,  Oolorsdo,  Dally  Becord,  1806;  Beporter, 
the  st  Louis  Post-Dinpstch,  1806-07;  Beporter  and  copy  editor,  the  st.  Louis 
Bepnbllr  itf .7  Chief  of  Copy  Editors,  the  Bepublic,  1808;  instructor  in  Journalism, 
University  <-r  Iflssourl,    1808-10;   Assistant   Professor,    University  <>f  Missouri,   ii>io— . 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

CONTINUED. 

CHARLES   A.   BLLWOOD,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

MAX  MEYER,  Ph.  D, 

Professor   of   Experimental   Psychology. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 

JONAS  VILES,  A.   B.,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D., 

Professor  of  American  History. 
HERBERT   JOSEPH   DAVENPORT,   A.    B.,   Ph.    D., 

Professor  of  Economics. 
JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor    (in   charge)    of   Theory   and   Practice  of  Art. 


Student  Assistant  in  Journalism. 


Student  Assistant  in  Journalism. 
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